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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent 


Garden-Hves 2A new and very complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hog, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mixxer, C. Otps, Agents. 


vw 








Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. J Superintendents. 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent. 


Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 








PLP PAIS 


Milling : Custom. work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hat, Miller. 








Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Latre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12} cts. 

a= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 





The True Motive for Spirituality. 

We should seek the spiritual mind, in 
order to do justice. We may seek it for 
our own comfort and peace, and for vari- 
ous personal reasons; but the motive 
which will bring us into real sympathy 
with God and the universe of truth, is a 
patriotic motive, and is, that we may do 
justice. A man who has any nobleness, 
wants to do justice to others, in all things: 
and if he reflects, he will be sure that he 
can do justice only in a crude, superficial 
way, unless he is spiritually minded. It 
is the spiritual mind only that can see 
deep, interior truth, and can read char- 
acter. A man who is not spiritually mind- 
ed is doing injustice—outrageous injus- 
tice, unconsciouly, all the time. That 
is the charge against the world with ref- 
erence to God. They glorify him not 
as God, neither are thankful, because 
their foolish hearts are darkened. They 
do not know enough to glorify him and 
be thankful. Do you say, they are not 
then to blame? They are to blame for 
not being spiritually minded, so as to see 
what they have to be thankful for. We 
may go along under immense indebted- 
ness to the spiritual world for benefits of 
all kinds, without being conscious of the 
source of our blessings ; but it will not do 
for us to say that we cannot help it, and 
that we must continue in this unconscious 
state, ignorant of our benefactors. We 
should have a zeal to do justice to God, 
to Jesus Christ, the Primitive church 
and the angels, and to appreciate what 
they have done for us. We should not 
be willing to receive benefits without ac- 
knowledging them, and making such re- 
turn in the way of heart-service as be- 
comes us; for that isa condition lower 
than the brutes—‘ The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, xy people do not 
consider.’ 
There is an infinite sphere of glorious 
truth, exhibiting the immensity of God’s 
love, in the cross of Christ, that is all 
shut to usso long as weare in the coarse; 
crude state of th ought, which the animal 
life breeds; and our minds in that case 
are not only sb.ut off from what would be 
beautiful to ws, and would expand our 
imagination, but we are in no condition 
to have the. heart and feelings. expand, 
and do justice to the nobleness of Christ, 
Suppose we go to hear a splendid overture 
or opera, and our taste for music has 
never been cultivated at all, we are in 
no condition to do justice to the compo- 
sers or performers. No more are we in 
condition to do justice to Jesus Christ, or 
to the God who sent him, while we are 
in the mind of the flesh. That mind is 
too coarse, and has too little spiritual dis- 
‘cernment, to enable it to look into the 
mysteries of the cross of Chrisi. The 
Primitive church, and angels, are enrap- 
tured with them, but they are too eleva- 
ted for the carnal mind to perceive. 
There are beautiful, glorious stores of 
truth in the Primitive church and among 
the angels—oceans of spiritual music in 





larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Stte, as distinctly as possible. 


their characters and history—which we 
have no access to, except as we become 


spiritually minded: in the common state 


dream to us,—anonentity. Well, the 


our praise; but we cannot afford to live 


its which God has made and trained. 

The highest praise of the kingdom of 
God is, that it is a kingdom of spiritual 
justice. We have sham justice in the 
world; what is called civilization is a 
system to secure justice. The law is ar- 
ranged to save persons’ property; but 
upon consideration it will be seen to be 
the coarsest of all shams. It prevents 
certain outward acts of wrong ; but un- 
der cover of it the world is full of acts 
of deception, cruelty and abuse, The 
kingdom of God is to come in and fill a 
space that is not touched by the laws and 
courts of this world ; i. e,, to make us 
do spiritual justice ; and that is not pos- 
sible only among persons who are spirit- 
ually minded, and are capable of seeing 
the inner truth of characters and hearts 
around them, and who love good and hate 
evil, 

We need not expect real justice from 
any one who has not faith ; for faith is 
the refining element which connects us 
with the spiritual world, and makes us 
spiritual. If aman has no faith, how- 
ever cultivated he may be in the world, he 
is a coarse-minded man ; he is indifferent 
to God and the angels and the Primitive 
church ; he knows and cares little about 
them, and of course he is doing outra- 
geous injustice to his greatest benefactors. 
And if he treats them so, of course he 
will treat man go, that is, he will do the 
same injustice to all that part of man that 
is invisible, that he does to God and 
Christ. Paul prayed to be delivered ‘ from 
unreasonable and wicked men; for all 
men have not faith. This was as much 
as to say, that a man who has no faith is 
unreasonable and wicked. In the law 
and nature of things, a man without 
faith is a brute ; let his education in the 
world be what it may, he is egotistical, 
coarse, and cruel to refined life. 

Social music depends on this same re- 
finement. In approaches to spiritual life, 
conversation is easy and musical—a pleas- 
ant interchange—but with hard, cold, 
isolated c’naracter, conversation is diffi- 
cult, except on coarse themes. All social 
enjoymen t, all politeness, all benevolence, 
that is‘worth any thing, must have a 
spiritua | mind for its basis—spiritual 
discerns nent, and spiritual geniality of 
heart a nd life. 
God, has the means of making us spir- 
ituall; y minded—the world has not.— 
Ther 3 is no scheme of education, no mor- 
al or spiritual machinery in the world, 
that , can make us spiritually minded.— 
An¢ | the difficulty is plain. We com- 
me nce existence as animals ; our fizst at- 
tac :hment of life is to flesh > and that at- 
ta chment grows with our growth, and 
st rengthens with our strength. To be 
ce wnally minded, is to have the mind 
t « amed fleshward ; that is, to be engrossed 
“w ith the flesh and its interests. The first 


itually minded, is to have that attach- 


of apprehension, the angelic world is a]ment broken, and have a life that is per- 


vaded by other life that looks spiritward 


Primitive church can afford to do without | —that is enveloped and engrossed in spir- 


it, instead of matter. This is a very great 


without doing justice to the glorious spir-|change ; a change that involves death 


and the resurrection, It is required that 
something draw us away from our first 
attachment, and make another attach- 
ment ; and the power to do that must be 
very strong. The only machinery that 
can effect that change in us, is an attrac- 
tion proceeding from the inner center.— 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit ;’ and as all the machinery of the 
world is born of the flesh, and only goes 
to increase the influence of the carnal 
mind, our salvation depends upon our 
being drawn out of the flesh, by an in- 
ward attraction to the Spirit of truth.— 
Accordingly there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we 
may be saved, except Jesus Christ. He 
came out from the Father as the Son of 
God, His spirit was an almighty spirit, 
and came in connection with flesh, so as 
to get between us and the flesh, and in- 
troduce into the seat of the difficulty an 
almighty attraction that would draw us 
away from the flesh to the spirit, He 
perfected his introduction to the flesh, 
and made good his foothold against all . 
infernal powers. He proved himself able 
to do that thing for us, when ‘he offered 
himself through the Eternal Spirit to 
God,’ and ‘ was raised from the dead by 
the glory ot the Father.” That wasa 
great transaction, and brought a perfect 
remedy into the flesh—the moral and 
spiritual machinery necessary for the 
work. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so must the Son of 
man be lifted up ; that whosoever believ- 
eth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ ‘If we live after the 
flesh we shall die’-—‘Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return” All dust 
is absorbed into dust—flesh must perish ; 
but the Son of man was lifted wp, so 
that we need not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. Christ, by securing the at- 
tention to his life, as revealed on she 
cross, gets hold of ows spirits sufficiently 
to draw them out from their engrossment 
in the flesh, There is a spiritmal suc- 
tion in the cross ; it isa great spiritual 
vortex ; and if it once gets our atten~ 
tion, it will draw us in. 

One reason why the cross of Christ 
purges our sins is, that we cannot look 
into the transaction steadily withomt los- 
ing our egotism It was sucha masyel- 
ous. display of the opposite spirit, that 
it cam be compared to nothing better 
‘than the ‘great white throne, before 
which, heaven and eaxth fled away.’— 
‘When egotism dies, them begins the play 
of spinitual life betweem us. and heaven, 
‘and dexkness passes off We ix better not 
to atbtemph the cure: of egotism in any 
other way. ‘There way be alleviations.of 
it, and approximations to spirituality by 
other means; but the only final eure- of 
égotism is in seeing the Lamb of God.—. 








 mdition, then, in order to become spir- 


On the day of Pentecost, Peter held up, 
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Christ, and the Jews’ hardness and cru- 
elty in not appreciating him, and in kill- 
ing him. They were ‘pricked to the 
heart, and the moment the word went 
forth that he was reconciled to them, 
and that all he wanted was that they 
should believe on him, they at once found 
egotism all gone—no man said that aught 
that he possessed was his own, but laid 
all at the apostles’ feet. Their egotism 
was blown away with a puff, by a view of 
Christ. It was like the fire that came 
down on Elijah’s sacrifice, and burned up 
the wood, and licked up the water that 
was in the trench. Paul saw wonderful 
beauty in the cross of Christ ; his whole 
attention was absorbed by it. He count- 
ed all things but loss for the knowledge 
of Christ ; and this he said in the face 
of the schools of the highest morality 
and refinement that the world ever pro- 
duced. The Jewish school was a model 
of morality, and the Greek of refinement. 
‘The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom ;’ but Paul said that 
‘ Christ was the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.’ The foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and able to destroy 
egotism. It is the foolishness of the 
heart which makes people Jove. Again, 
Paul says, ‘I came not unto you with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom ; for 
I determined to know nothing among 
you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 
He relied entirely on the spiritual power 
which would come upon men by the dis- 
covery of the cross, as a means of edu- 
cating and refining them, and making 
them spiritually minded.—Home-Talk. 
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Whither Moves the World? 

Aside from the predictions of Scripture, the 
indications of the societary movements of the 
age plainly show that the race is approaching 
some grand climax of its history. The march of 
material progress, the intense activity of intel- 
lect, the development of new ideas on all the 
subjects of human interest, the phenomena of 
Spiritualism, alike proclaim it. And the point 
toward which mankind is tending, if we can read 
the signs of the times aright, is unity. The 
world-long age of division is drawing to a close. 
Even in the most material aspect of the case, this 
is very manifest. Commerce, with its steam- 
ships, railroads and electric telegraphs, is bring- 
ing distant nations into immediate contact with 
each other. England and Western Europe will 
soon be united to the far east by a system of 
railroads and telegraphs, and the morning events 
at An:ioch, Ispahan, Old Babylon, Calcutta or 
Canton will be discussed at noon in Paris and 
London, and the traveler from New-York to Je- 
rusalem, Ararat, or the Himmalayas will accom- 
plish in a few weeks, distances which for- 
merly required months and years, Then again 
the different nations are all the time coming into 
relations of closer mutual dependence. England 
and this country are linked in commercial and 
financial bonds, to say nothing of other interests, 
in away that almost insures against an open 
rupture. Aa Qcean telegraph wil! eonnect them 
still more intimately. All this is but the begin- 
ning of @ process which is to connect all nations 
together in intimate commercial unity and de- 
pendence. 

Other agencies are at work. Intellectual fra- 
ternity is springing up among the nations. The 
ties of friendship between this country and Eng- 
fland, are stronger for the common literary and. 
intellectual interest. The thoughts that move | 
‘the public mind of one, vibrate in the other ‘toa’ 
great. extent. Problems affecting the welfare of 

~So¢iety, cease to be merely mational, and become 
matters of,common thought and sympathy. It is 
in this, country, however, that the great move- 
ment ¢f manking toward unity is most manifest. 











rial progress have arrived at their greatest devel- 
opment here. The inhabitants of this country, 
through the influence of education, the diffusion 
of intelligence, the growth of intellectual and spir- 
itual action in the masses, and the unfolding of 
new truths, are more closely connected together 
by a mutual interest and sympathy, than the in- 
habitants of any other portion of the world; es- 
pecially is this true of the Northern States. It 
is here that the influences of religion and the Bi- 
ble, in a broad and general aspect of the case, 
have been most powerful, as a glance at the world 
will show to any one. And what is one of the 
leading ideas at work in the American mind at 
the present time? It is the idea of cooperation 
—of combination or association of interests. It 
is under the influence of this idea, that all the 
railroads, telegraphs, and ocean lines of steamers 
are built—all the commercial and humanitary en- 
terprises of the day carried on. Men cannot 
now work to advantage alone—they combine. 
We sce this principle at work throughout the 
whole range of society, and doubtless it will not 
be long before farmers will find it to their inter- 
est to merge thejr agricultural enterprise into the 
channel of codperative industry. 

Fast upon the steps of this associative move- 
ment of the age come the signs of a following cur- 
rent. Socialism and Communism are beginning 
to command attention. Are the individualism 
and selfishness with which the earth is filled, and 
which even associative combinations do not affect 
or remove, natural? Are they Christian? Are 
they not the opposite of all that the truest instincts 
of the mind and heart demand? Is not the hu- 
man family a Brotherhood? These are questions 
that rise upon the face of the great deep of human 
affairs, and catch the eye of the earnest and truth- 
loving. 

Nor is this center-ward movement confined to 
the visible sphere of things,—other worlds are 
marching to the conjunction. The generatiors 
of the dead are ‘stirred up,’ and are ‘rapping’ on 
the crumbling walls of Hades for reéntrance into 
this world. On the other band, the redevelopment 
of the primitive gospel of Salvation from Sin, and of 
the Resurrection, proye:that theyheavenly world— 
Christ, the angels, and first-born saints—are mov- 
ing down to meet the advancing column of visible 
humanity. The union of all worlds on the plané 
of the resurrection. is the watchword of the fu- 
ture. This is the climax which mankind are ap- 
proaching—a climax involving the final judgment 
and casting out of all evil and evilmen. It is the 
completion of the great purpose of God, as an- 
nounced by Paul, ‘ that in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times, he might gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth.’ To the realization of 
this final age of brotherhood, of the unity of the 
millions of regenerate humanity with each other, 
with Christ, the Father and the whole family of 
heaven, in everlasting communion, this Commu- 
nity and this paper are devoted.—r. 1. P. 








June Thoughts. 


May is tho month usually allowed to inspire 
the song of the bard, but for this climate and 
particular locality we think the preference be- 
longs to June. May gives us the prelude; but 
the grand climax of the song comes in June. 
Everything in nature has its climax of beauty— 
the seasons among the rest; and according to 
our observation we arrive at that climax in the 
present month. It is now that vegetation assumes 
its most beautiful and gotgeous appe:rance. The 
green foliage of the hills, forests and fields, hith- 
erto but partially revealed, is now ortt in all its 
simple grandeur. Grass is luxuriant, fruit-trees 
are in blossom, and the greatest variety of flowers 
are in bloom. The atmosphere, too, fi eed from 
the frigid chill of winter, as well as from the arid, 
oppressive heat of mid-summer, js clea * and in- 
vigorating. And such sun-risings! ab, solutely 
enchanting! Who can afford to sleep th em all 
away? Now also is the time of Jove an d song 
with the birds; especially where there is an 
abundance of trees. Finally, if there isonen nth 
more than another, suggestive of thankfulne 38, it 
is Jane. The air and earth and water, aro fu ll of 
fragrance, life and romance, and are instincti, ‘ely 
calculated to impress the heart and mind, w ith 
the presence ofa loving God. In our comparisc "DS 
of the exterior with the interior, we think of Ju. 2¢ 
as the Resurrection month. With Christ an 4 
the church of the first born, is it not a Perpetua | 
June? or rather, to make the comparison yore * 
perfect, of June and September combined 3 for 
there, not only is everything :n.a state of 


then, with the impulse of joy with which June in- 
spires us, turn our hearts thitherwards.—u. w. B. 


Pledges fur Peace. 
The Evening Post gives the following statistics : 


“ At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, in 
London, the following startling facts, illustrating 
the reciprocal dependence of England and the 
United States upon each other, were disclosed. Of 
the total exports of Great Britain, one-third is 
made up of cotton manufactures alone. Last year, 
after clothing the entire population of the British 
islands, the English cotton-spinners exported 
$150,000,000 worth. So extensive is the opera- 
tion of this supply upon the general prosperity of 
that country, that an increase of a penny a pound, 
according to an estimate of Lord Stanley in the 
cost of the raw material, is equivalent to a na- 
tional loss of four or five millions. 

“ The fact which gives these statistics their pe- 
culiar importance to American readers is yet to be 
stated. Of the 900,000,000 pounds of cotton im- 
ported by England last year, 700,000,000 pounds 
came from the United States. In other words, 
one hundred and fifteen millions of dollars worth 
of England’s annual exports, to say nothing of 
what she consumes herself, depend wholly upon 
the United States forits supply ; and on the other 
hand, the United States depends upon England to 
purchase from her annually from ninety to one 
hundred millions of dollars worth of her crop.” 


These facts are as potent guaranties for peace- 
ful relations between the two countries, as all the 
ministerial treaties that can be negotiated. 








GALLANT TO THE Last.—A correspondent of 
the Evening Post, writing on the ‘woman ques- 
tion,’ says—‘I confess in all sincerity, that I 
have never yet seen an ugly woman. This may 
appear paradoxical, and still it is the pure truth. 
I never find any women entirely ugly. I enlarged 
upon this idea once before an audience of women. 
One who was extremely flat-nosed said to me— 
‘Sir, I defy you not to find me ugly.’ ‘You, 
madam,’ I replied, ‘are an angel fallen from 
Heaven, only you have fallen on your nose.’— 
Probably she did not believe me, and has main- 
tained against the whole world that she is ugly.’ 

There is a spice of truth as well as wit in the 
idea suggested by the above paragraph. We in- 
stinctively wish to have all good people handsome, 
and the imagination, until it is informed other- 
wise, insists that it isso. The way to realize 
this imagination is to look through the surface 
that disguises our friends, and see the angel that 
is perhaps behind it. There may be many pleas- 
ant surprises in store for homely folks, when we 
nd longer see each other ‘as through a glass 


darkly.’ 





Iowa Land tor Saie. 


The Commutity offer for sale 320 acres of 
Prairie land ix Hardin County, Iowa, on the Iowa 
River, three miles from Hardin City, The Du- 
buque and Pac‘fic Railroad, extending across the 
State from Dubuque to the Missouri River will pass 
through or near the land. The situation may be 
seen by consultin,t any late map of Iowa. The 
land is high, sloping” 2 little to the south, smooth 
and beautiful. The sw il is a loam mixed with black 
sand, a very desirable’ quality. Wood and coal 
are abundant in the vicinity. Limestone and 
marble are found in lar,ye quanities on the Iowa 
River near by. A mem.ber of the Community, 
recently a resident of Ill'nois, bought the land 
last July, for eight dollars per acre, and will sell 
for the same price, cash down, common interest 
added from the time of his purchase. For further 
information apply by letter or otherwise, to Wm. 
Mix1s, Oneida Community, Onvida N. Y. 





NEWS ITEMS- 

Riot 1 THE City or Wasnincron.—A bloody 
and fatal riot took place at the City clection in 
Washington on Monday of last week, in which, as 
appears from the accounts, not less than eight 
persons were killed, and upwards of twerty wound- 
ed. Political animosity between the Know-Noth- 
ing and anti-Know-Nothing parties, appears to 
have been the cause of the riot. The h’ashing- 
ton Union states that armed gangs of bullies and 
desperadoes were imported from Baltimore by 
the Know-Nothings, to imtimidate the other party 
and prevent their voting. After a scene of con- 
fusion and violence, in which stones and pistols 
were rapidly discharged, the Mayor, with author- 
ity from the President, called out two companies 
of marines, who were at length ordered tv fire 
upon the crowd with a volley of ball, and the 
mob was dispersed. All that were killed or 
wounded, says the account, with one or two ex- 
ceptions among the wounded, were peaceable cit- 
izens, passing by or looking quietly on. The 
caffair has of course produced much exitement in 
Washington. 
SreampoatT Expiosion aT Toronto.—A ter- 








Bere is the focal point. The agencies.af mate-' 


petual greenness and growth, but with jt, the 
tree.of life yields her fruit every month. Lets 


Toronto, Canada West, on Friday the 29th vlt. 
There were 23 souls on board, including the Cap- 
tain, the crew, and two women. The Captain 
escaped with an injury to the leg; the two wo- 
men were taken from the wreck frightfully scal- 
ded, and are not expected to survive; 11 were 
killed ; 3 escaped unhurt; and the remainder were 
more or less dreadfully scalded or otherwise in- 


jured. The propeller was made a total wreck. 


.---It is stated that the U. 8. Steamship 
Niagara is not found entirely suitable for the 
business of laying down the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, and it is thought that, the telegraph com- 
pany will prefer to charter a private ship. It is 
not likely that the cable will be laid until Sep- 
tember. 

.---Extensive fires have swept through the 
woods of the Northern part of this State. One 
entire settlement in Clinton Co., with the excep- 
tion of a few buildings, has been destroyed.— 
Twenty or thirty houses in other parts of the 
County have been destroyed. 


.---The travel from this country to Europe 
this spring surpasses in numbers all former sea- 
sons. Steamers leave New York almost daily 
for some European port, full of passengers.— 
The low rates of fare form one of the inducements 
to people to make tbe tour of Europe. A six 
months tour in first class conveyances, it is said, 
can be made with less than a thousand dollars. 


--**Brownson Murray, one of the largest far- 
mers in Illinois, and who has several thousand 
acres in crops this year, has suggested and con- 
tributed toa premium of $50,000 for the inven- 
tion of a practical, successful steam or other 
improved plow, that shall prepare the ground 
thoroughly, and rapidly for the reception of seed- 
..--There are one hundred thousand German 
inhabitants in the city of New-York. They have 
upwards of twenty places of public worship, more 
than fifty schools, ten book-stores, and five print- 
ing estabiishments, a German theatre, and Ger- 
man opera. 


..--There arrived at the port of New-York on 
Friday, 114 vessels, exclusive of sloops and light- 
ers, measuring more than 30,000 tons. Seventy 
of the vessels were from foreign ports. 


..--The Charter Oak, according to a compu- 
tation from its rings by Prof. Brocklesby, was 
945 years old. 


..--The largest printing job ever known in the 
world, is said to be now in progress in the office 
of Little & Co., Boston. It consists of Prof. 
Agassiz’s great work, ‘Contributions to the Na- 
tural History of the United States of North 
America,’ for which voluntary subscriptions are 
said to have been obtained to the amount of 
$300,000. 


.---Some European chemists have discovered 
that the waters of the ocean contain silver. They 
estimate that each cubicmile of water contains 
two pounds and three quarters of the precious 
metal. 

..--Thomas Johnson of West Townsend, Me. 
has invented a bed which is made of spiral springs 
and constructed with an air chamber in the cen. 
ter, so curiously arranged that every motion 
made by the sleeper produces a bellows action, 
and forces out the air, which has become affected 
by the perspiration of the body, and at the same 
time a new supply is taken in. The act of rising 
from it in the morning, completely airs it. It at 
once expands to shape, and can be made and put 
in perfect order in one minute, People fond of 
music might readily attach a favorite wind- 
instrument to the bellows.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 

.---A grand celebration of the completion 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, took place 
last week. Over a thousand guests were invited 
and attended the festival at Cincinnati, and took 
part in the excursion over the road from that 
place to St. Louis. By the completion of this 
road there is a continuous line of railway from 
Baltimore to St. Louis. 

..--The Slaveholding portion of the New 
School Presbyterian church, with the exception 
of the Missouri Church, has seceded from the 
General Assembly. 

....C. L. Brace, author of ‘Home Life in 
Germany,’ an interesting book of travels, has re- 
cently been traveling in Norway and Sweden, and 
has given the result of his observations in a new 
book entitled ‘The Norse Folk: a Visit to the 
Homes of Norway and Sweden.’ 

...-The culture of grapes has been introduced 
with success in the vicinity of Fort Madison, Iowa. 
The wine made fromthe Iowa vineyards is de- 





rible explosion of the steam propeller Inkerman, 
Capt. Mc Broom, from Montreal, took place at 


scribed as equal to Longworth’s best. 
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An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, June 3.—Messrs. N. and H. re- 
turned home from their seven weeks trapping 
tour in the wilderness, known as the John Brown 
Tract. The excursion proved unprofitable fi- 
nancially, but they express thankfulness for im- 
proved health and increased, vigor, and will prob- 
ably enter into the Community plans with the 
more zest for this short absence from home: 
which by the way, is generally the case with all 
whose business calls them away from the Com- 
munity for a while. Our friends from the woods 
report that they had to encounter many difficul- 
ties, such as deep snow, stormy weather, &c.— 
Only a few days ago snow was to be seen in that 
region. They furnished our table with some 
75 Ibs. of fine trout, and brought home $33 worth 
of furs. Whether their enterprise has been prof- 
itable or otherwise, we are glad to welcome them 
back. In this connection, the mention in another 
column of a ‘ John Brown Tract Association’ may 
be read by some with interest. 


Thursday, 4.—Our silk peddlers favor us every 
few days with interesting reports of their opera- 
tions. Two circulate in different parts of this 
State, while one greets us from Ohio, another 
from Wisconsin, and the indefatigable Mr. Carr 
dates us a letter from the Mississippi river—he 
having extended his route as far as St Louis.— 
The following passage we extract from his last 


letter: 

On board Steamboat New St. Paul, near Jer- 
sey Landing, Ill., Sunday, P. M. May, 31, 1857. 

Drar Frienps:—I am steaming it up the 
mighty Mississippi, as you will perceive by the 
date, bound for Peoria, Ill., and consider that [ 
cannot spend an hour or so more pleasantly than 
in communicating with you. We left St. Louis 
this morning at precisely 25 minutes past 7o’clock, 
while we should have left yesterday afternoon at 
4 o’clock by advertised time. We were detained 
in getting freight on. We ought to be in Peoria 
to-morrow morning, but I presume it will be noun 
before we arrive, as we make but moderate pro- 
gress. Fare to Peoria 220 miles, with board and 
state-room, $5. By Railroad it would have cost 
me from $8 to $10. 

On the transit from St. Louis thus far up the 
Mississippi, we have passed many objects of in- 
terest tome; but I can hardly hope to interest 
you in them, owing to my deficiency in the pic- 
ture-making faculty. 

Between St. Louis and Alton, the principal ob- 
ject of interest tome was the confluence of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers. I had heard it stated 
by travelers that at the junction of the two rivers 
the Misssouri was the largest, and that the waters 
of that river prevailed; but in observing it closely 
as we passed, I came to the cunclusion that 
this was a mistake. The reason alleged for the 
opinion that the Missouri isthe main stream, is 
the fact that below the junction the Mississippi is 
turbid to its mouth, while above the junction it 
is clear. If the Mississippi were the largest, it 
is said, this would not be the case; at least the 
water would become clear before it reached the 
gulf. But this reasoning is by no means conclu- 
sive tomy mind. The water of the Missouri is 
so exceedingly turbid, that it seems to me it 
would defile a much larger and clearer stream 
than the Mississippi; an this consideration itself, 
were there no other reason, is sufficient, it appears 
to me, to overthrow the opinion. But when one 
comes to be on the spot, and find that the body 
of water passing down the Mississippi is much 
the larger, and that the surface of the water con- 
tinues clear for several miles below the mouth 
of the Missouri, he will decide at once that the 
Mississippi is truly the ‘Father of Waters,’ and 
that the Missouri is but a gigantic tributary; 
sufficient, however, to modify very essentially the 
character of the main stream.* 

Some way above Alton, the shore on the IIli- 
nois side is very abrupt, resembling somewhat 
the Palisades on the Hudson, though not quite so 
high. The rocks are very picturesque, having 
the appearance of having been scolloped out by 
the water in some remote age into very fantastic 
shapes. I noticed also near the base of these 
rocks, a number of singular looking caves, that 
must have afforded fine haunts for the Indians in 
former times, when they were’ sole masters of 
these vast regions. 

We are now (3. P. M. ) several miles up the 
Illinois River, the mouth of which is 45 miles 
from St. Louis. The scenery is very different 
from that part of the Mississippi we passed over 
—the shores are very low and covered with 
a dense copse, with nothing to relieve the monot- 
ony, save the rich foliage of the woods. I notice 
however, miles ahead, that the shores are higher 
and more broken, and we shall very likely get a 
spicy variety of scenery yet, and I shall be thank- 
ful for it, as I am in a mood to enjoy it.—a. w. c. 





* Weare glad to learn that our brother finds time to discuss 
geographical questions, as he journeys through the country ; 
but we seriously question whether he will be able to success- 
fully t such an it of evidence as may be ad- 
duced in favor of the hypothesis that the Missouri is larger 
than the Mississippi. A glance atthe Map tells us that the 
former river is 1300 miles longer than the latter, above the 
junction, and has more and larger tributaries. If our corres- 
pondent had made his observation some weeks later, when the 
immense fields of snow and ice which border the streams that 
flow into-the upper Missouri, had melted, and found their way 
into that river, his conclusions might have bees somewhat 
modified. 











Friday, 5.—Another visitor, who would be 
glad to join. He had visited the Wallingford 
family two or three times, but had no further 
acquaintance with us worthy of mention. He 
confessed that he belonged to no particular sect, 
but generally attended Quaker meetings when 
convenient. He frankly said he was not himself 
‘overburdened with spirituality, but thought as 
that element predominated in our society, he might 
perhaps be benefited by it.’ We have to advise 
all such persons to make it their first object to 
become thoroughly acquainted with our principles 
and spirit by the study of our publications, such 
as the Berean, Bible Communism, Circular, &e. 

Saturday, 6.—To-day we finished setting out 
strawberry plants for the present season. The new 
beds cover about two and one-third acres—the 
fractional part is designed entirely for purposes 
of ‘home consumption’—the products of the re- 
maining two acres to be sold and preserved. 
——Saturday afternoon generally assumes more 
or less of a holiday aspect. At 4 o’clock the men 
and boys, with occasional samples of the fairer 
sex, are seen wending their way to the meadow 
bordering the creek on the. East, where lively 
games of ball are soon in progress. Community 
affords great facilities for games of this sort.— 
The simple announcement, ‘A game at Ball in 
the meadow,’ is quite sure to speedily attract a 
number of players to the spot. 

Monday Evening, 8.—An edifying meeting— 
conversation on religious topics, confessions of 
Christ, relation of experience, &c. Such meet- 
ings are also productive in the way of brotherly 
love. Nothing more touches one’s heart and 
sympathies than to hear a brother freely relate 
his trials and temptations, or his reasons for faith, 
hope and thankfulness. We trust such meetings 
will become more frequent, and that they will 
be attended with still greater freedom than they 
now are. The following remarks by H. W. B. 
were received with evident approval: 

“In my ordinary intercourse with the different 
members of the Association, I find myself from 
time to time thoughtlessly overlooking many of 
the details which tend to make life agreeable and 
pleasant ; and upon self examination, I am satis- 
fied that it proceeds from a lack of true respect 
for each and all, as members of Christ. The 
truth is that Christ is in every one of us, old and 
young, weak and strong. And that is sufficient 
reason why the sentiment of sincere respect should 
be entertained and perpetuated in every heart.— 
This done, we involuntarily look beyond the 
surface of character, which is more or less defect- 
ive, and have fellowship with the real life of the 
individual. This is the ‘charity which covereth 
a mul!titude of sins.’ I am bound to always bear 
in mind the work of God in my brother and sis- 
ter; this is the foundation of love, and love is the 
natural basis and incentive to genuine respect.” 

Tuesday Evening.—Conversation on matters 
relating to diet. The tea-question again brought 
forward for discussion. Some two or three years 
since, it was unanimously decided to discard it 
from our table, as a general thing, while all were 
left free to use it when they pleased. This was 
a great step towards its abolition, but still did 
not fully accomplish the desired result. Those 
who had become most in bondage to the habit of 
tea-drinking, went along fora time in harmony 
with the general movement against the use of 
tea, but after a while, the liberty to use it when 
they pleased, proved too strong a temptation, and 
its occasional use was followed by its frequent 
use, until a few found themselves, in relation to 
tea, not much better than their first condition.— 
A few months ago another step was taken in ad- 
vance. It was decided by the unanimous voice, 
to discourage the use of tea in any shape, and on 
all occasions, excepting when served to guests, or 
when prepared for the whole family. This reso- 
lution produced favorable results; but the reform 
was still incomplete. As long as the article was 
kept in the house and served to strangers, it 
proved a temptation to those who otherwise would 
be able to follow the general practice without 
much difficulty. Some who for one or two scores 
of years had daily used it. had ecarcely fortitude 
enough to shake their head when the tempting 
odor of the seething teapot saluted their olfactory 
nerves. Besides, (and what was thought a more 
serious matter) the private use of tea by individ- 
uals has been found generally connected with a 
sickly spirit. A person feeling a little unwell, or 
unusually tired, makes that an excuse for 
calling for tea. Now, however much such 
stimulants may relieve the sufferer for the time 
being, we question whether any one will under- 
take to affirm that they are of any permanent 
value in this respect. We do not favor a frequent 





use of medicine, and the general voice of the 
Community would raise itself against the practice 
of using tea as a medicine; and those who labor 
in the culinary department are quite unwilling 
to be considered, with all their other functions, 
as tea-doctors. After considerable conversa- 
tion of the above purport, the question was start- 
ed as to the expediency of abolishing the use 
of tea entirely, except when we chooose to 
have it prepared for the whole Community —of 
not keeping it on hand—thus removing all temp- 
tation to use it as a medicine, &c. Some ques- 
tioned the propriety of not serving it to visit- 
ors when they call for it. Others thought that 
was a matter of choice with us. So long as we 
were not in the practice of inviting visitors, when 
they do favor us with their society they will 
have no proper cause of complaint if we serve 
them as we doour own family. It mght be 
desirable that the Community should be able to 
have tea in the house, and serve it to all strangers 
who call for 1t, without its proving a temptation 
to members of the Community; but as we have 
not yet arrived at that state of manliness as a 
body and ‘its presence among us in any shape 
proves a snare, all thought it better to do away 
with tea intoto, with the exception mentioned 
above. 





Reader, whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart. 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


Hast thou power !—the weak defend ; 
Light ?—give light : thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich ?—remember him who gave ; 

Free ?—be brother to the slave. 


Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless—and richer blessings merit : 

Give--and more shall yet be given : 

Love, and serve—and look for heaven. 
-Inonymous, 





Analects. 


——Artists tell us much of the quality they term 
repose, without which no work is perfect, and in 
which is given the perfection of all beauty. The 
picture may have splendid colors, a just outline, 
many details true and fitting; but it wants repose: 
the last demand is precisely this, all so complete as 
to present throughout, the rest of an unbroken har- 
mony. So with architecture; so with music; so 
with poetry ; so, could we pass from finer arts to 
great deeds, with genuine heroism. The virtue 
which strives, and, after struggle and sometimes 
defeat, conquers at last, is indeed dear and worthy ; 
but the heroism of which we are sure that it must 
prevail always, so full of inward warmth as to be 
cool in its outward glow, so penetrated by the vital 
power as to be calm in every 1aovement, so deep in 
the feeling ofinfinite mystery as to shine brightly 
forth in the word and the deed, blending as in some 
purer bridal the forms of earth and the influences 
of the sky—this holier grandeur, so rare, so trans- 
cendent, rises before us, and wins our sympathy 
as something celestial, nor less indeed than divine. 
Now, whatever there be which gives this sense, if 
we might so express it, of infinite ease, ofthe great- 
est effect from the most silent cause, comes within 
that order of qualities to which in the realm of art 
this name of repose is attached. In absoluteness, of 
course, no man attains it. But the charcater itself 
is the type of a mature humanity.— The Rod and 
the Staff. 

——Any true love experience is not a perishable 
article. Whenever the love of God in our hearts 
flows out towards an individual, and glows for a 
time with heavenly joy, and then this fervor ceases 
for a while and we feel towards that person only the 
ordinary good will which extends towards all, we 
may be tempted to feel that we have suffered a great 
loss ; the dearest treasure of our hearts has slipped 
away from us. A more mature experience however 
will demonstrate that this is a mistaken impression. 
The heart has tablets which treasure up every such 
impression. The Spirit of truth can at any time 
light up with a heavenly glow the heart-memories, 
and we shall suddenly find that all our former 
wealth of love towards individualsremains. Neither 
time nor space area hindrance to our enjoyment 
ofit. Whenever it is expedient, the Spirit of truth 
will revive it in our hearts in all its freshness. Let 
us therefore consider one apother to provoke unto 
love. It is the greatest of all treasures, and can be 
laid up in the heart where moth and rust cannot 
corrupt, or thieves break through und steal. 


——He has learned one of the highest lessons of 
philosphy and religion, who has learned to wait. It 
seems an easy lesson, which the child may learn; 
it is the hardest and latest, which age and experi- 
ence alone can master. It may be thought to de- 
mand small ability and feeble reasoning powers; 
whereas it requires a grasp of mind tracing all ef- 
fects to a Cause, all results to a Controller, all mys- 
teries and perplexities to an infallible Wisdom, all 
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sorrow and affliction to infinite Goodness. Apathy 
is no part of the lesson; nor are inactivity and re- 
pose. Human free agency and the Divine sovereign- 
ty are both recognized; man must work, but still 
he must wait; the creature must strive, but God 
only can crown. Here comes in the great question 
of philosophy, which no metaphysics can answer ; 
of theology, which has divided the Christian Church 
in every age, but which no school has been able to 
solve. Warr! In this one monosyllabic word are 
involved all the subtleties of metaphysics and the 
profundities of theology. Wait, but work.—Con- 
gregational Annual. 
‘ Heart, heart, lie still! 
Joy’s but joy, and pain’s but pain; 
Either little loss or gain.’ 
‘I cannot lie still, 
Beat strong I will.’ 








‘Heart, heart, lie still! 
Heaven is over all, 
Rules this earthly ball.’ 

* I cannot lie still, 

Beat strong I will.’ 


‘Heart, Heart, lie still ! 
Heaven’s sweet grace alone 
Can keep in peace its own.” 

‘Let that me fill, 

And I am still.’—Jndependent. 





Colloquy.---No. 4. 

Our strawberry party, in their garden walk, 
naturally enough had their attention directed in 
the first place, to the vines which were loaded 
with the red, luscious fruit which had so pleased 
their palates at the table from which they had 
just arisen. Mr. Jollyman was particularly exu- 
berant in his exclamations and remarks on the 
subject, as he picked the luscious berries an¢ dis- 
posed of them in a manner highly satisfactory to 
himself. The rest of the company cheerfully 
followed his example with the exception of the 
worthy Mr. Bundleup and Josiah, who enter- 
tained one another in discourse about the culture 
of the strawberry. Mr. Bundleup was surprised 
‘to learn that the strawberry plant is so easily 
cultivated, and communicating his surprise to Mr- 
Jollyman and Deacon Conservative, the whole 
party were soon eagerly plying Josiah with ques- 
tions. He, on his part, was able to impart to 
them considerable wisdom, and surprised them 
with the declaration, that every family which has 
a small garden, may and should have a straw- 
berry bed large enough to afford it all the berries 
it needs during the season. A bed a few rods 
long and four feet wide, will yield several quarts 
daily for three weeks or more. No family living 
in the country, should ‘keep house’ without a 
bed of strawbernes. It is very easily cultiva- 
ted. Goto a nurseryman, or some one who has 
the plants, and purchase a few dozen, of the 
two varieties—pistillate and staminate—mostly 
the former. Set them out in the spring of the 
vear, cighteen inches apart more or Jess, as you 
choose. Keep them free from weeds, and do not 
let them run too thickly together: the next sea- 
son you will be rewarded as already described. 
Set a new bed every year, or every other year, as 
you please. New vines are considered the best. 

After much discourse, of which the above may 
be considered the substance, between the gentle- 
men, interspersed with exclamations and entreat- 
ies from the ladies, to the effect that a small 
strawberry patch might be set out in each of their 
gardens, the party continued their walk. With- 
out any apparent intention, Mr. Jollyman and 
his nephew soon found themselves conversing 
together, while Mr. Bundleup, the Deacon, and 
the ladies, formed another group. Mr. Jollyman 
had conceived quitea strong liking for his nephew. 
He therefore took occasion to benefit him by vol- 
unteering some sage counsel something on this 
wise: 

‘Come, Josiah, take a seat under this beautiful 
shade, and listen toa few words from an old 
man, like me.’ 

Josiah.— With much pleasure, Uncle. I had 
thought of asking your counsel. 

Mr. J.—Know, then, my young friend, that in 
many respects I am well pleased with you. Your 
general good sense, your habits of reflection, the 
respect you show to your seniors,—all this and 
much more deserves commendation. But there 
isone habit which you have adopted that has 
caused me much regret. I cannot but regard it 
as equally absurd as your Aunt’s foolish sensi- 
tiveness about the weather. I wish to advise you 
to reform immediately. 

Josiah.—What habit do you refer to? 

Mr. J.—That of wearing hair all over your face, 
making it (which otherwise would look, if not | 
handsome, quite well) appear as much like that 





of a black sheep as of a human being. Why do 
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tained his power over outward things by 
his reliance on the Father. 
mine own self do nothing: as I hear, 
‘The words that I speak unto 
you, I speak not of myself: but the Fa- 
ther that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
Thus Christ appeared inhis own 
sight, and those who heard him gave a 
similar testimony: ‘never man spoke like 
‘He taught them as one 
having authority.’ 

It was said of him, in advance, as ren- 
dered by Matthew, ‘ Himself took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.’— 
Yet we do not read of his ever being 
sick. Once, indeed, he said unto three 
of his disciples, ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful ;’ but never, ‘I am sick.’— 
Whatever he suffered, he suffered silently, 
and subdued it. 

To us Christ stands as the Father, for 
the fullness ot the Father is in him, and 
ministering unto us as we can receive of 
To us he is the great 


eternal fountain of wisdom, and right-|nothing to interrupt—but new and de- 
lightful occasions, forever calling them 


Putney Commune. 


you not shave? How can your goud sense let 
your mustaches grow so long? It really makes 
your mouth, when you open it, look like a small 
cavern; and I am sure you would not be able to 
eat soup, etc., and not leave traces of the same on 
your mustache. How much better a person looks 
with a clean face! Do not, I beg you, offend all 
principles of ‘good taste by clinging to this hairy 
whim of yours. Will you not reform immediately 
in this particular, and please your friends ? 

Josiah.—I hardly know what to answer. I do 
not like to say any thing that will displease you, 
dear Uncle; but, yet, if you would permit me, I 
think I might convince you that this habit you 
so strongly censure is not founded on a mere 
whim. 

Mr. J.—Well, Josiah, I will listen to what 
you have to say, but I am quite doubtful whether 
you will be able to give any good reason for your 
course. 

Josiah.—First, then, allow me to say, with all 
deference, that the argument against beards on 
the ground that they do not look well, are not 
in accordance with good taste, &c., does not ap. 
pear to me at all weighty. There seems to be no 
invariable standard of taste in the public mind in 
regard to this matter. What we have become ac- 
customed to seeing, we come to regard as proper, 
and whatever contravenes it as improper. A China- 
man would be regarded in his own country as a 
barbarian, should he let his hair grow all over his 
head, to say nothing about his face. Moreover, 
there is no settled standard even among those 
that do shave. One shaves his face entirely 
smooth, another shaves the upper lip only, an- 
othershaves all excepting the upper lip, another has 
his face flanked with two little tufts, another has 
a bunch of hair on his chin, while the remainder 
of his face is shaven smooth; and soon. As to 
the matter of beauty, or good looks, I maintain 
that it will some time be settled as a fixed prin- 
ciple, that the Lord has a more perfect idea of it 
than his creatures; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he had that idea in mind when he 
made his noblest work—man. If we were accus- 
tomed to seeing full beards, we should cry out, 
‘horrid! ridiculous!’ if a man should present 
his face among us all newly-mown. Remember 
how the children of Israel were commanded to 
tarry at Jericho, until their beards were grown. 
The beard is to man what the mane is to the lion 
and horse—an emblem of glory .and majesty— 
Then further, I believe the beard serves useful 
purposes. It was not given for ornament alone. 
Physiologists tell us that many diseases of the 
eye have been induced by shaving. Any one 
who has shaved knows that there is an intimate 
connection between the hair of the face, partic- 
ularly around the mouth, and the nerves of the 
eye. Look at a cleanly-shaven face, through a 
microscope, and you will shrink back with sur- 
prise and with a shudder. It then presents 
an aspect as much like the stubble of a wheat- 
field as any thing else. I am amazed, when I 
think to what ar extent this barbarous practice 
is carried; and it all proceeds from foolish def- 
erence to the tyrant—fashion. Still further, such 
men as Col. Fremont, the Rocky Mountain ex- 

plorer, tell us that the mustache performs an 
important function in the way of preserving the 
teeth from decay-—— 

Mr. J.—Hold on, Josiah; if you keep on in this 
strain you will convert me as you did your Aunt 
Tendershiver. Let us go and find the women.— 
They may think it strange that we have absented 
ourselves from their society so tong.—w. a. H. 





Christ as a Mediator. 

The intermediate position which our 
Lord held between God and man may be 
seen by the manner of his intercourse with 
them. It may be said that he associated 
freely with both ; but in his association 
with the Father he looked up, approach- 
ing him with confiding supplication and 
prayer. But in his association with men, 
his position was evidently above them, in 
the fallen state in which he found them. 
He approached them with advice, and 
when advice was heeded he exercised 
authority, commanding deliverance from 
the powers that oppressed and afflicted 
them. ‘Ye call me Master, and Lord, 
and ye say well: for sol am.’ The se- 
cret of his mastery was in his intelligent 
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all that fullness. 
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the Scriptures, as connected with the 
most beautiful associations of which our 
minds are capable. ‘Jesus, for the joy 
that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is now set 
down at the right hand of the throne of 
God,’ where ‘is fullness of joy. In joy 
and rejoicing we glorify God and he re- 
joices over us, as ‘those that were lost, 
and are found.’ The peace which is the 
fruit of the spirit, is not merely a ces- 
sation from hostilities and commotions, 
but that peace of God, of which it is said, 
it ‘passeth all understanding.’ And we 
know there is peace and joy in believing. 
Those who know and enjoy this peace, 
return the most usury, and thus glorify 
God. 


Another very important consideration 
growing out of these promises, is, how 
inseparable is the glory of God from the 
happiness of his creatures! They must 
ever blend in perfect harmony. And now 
let us consider: if we can yield the fruits 
of love, joy, peace, and all the other fruits 
that are enumerated, while sojourning 
upon earth, what will be the glory and 
happiness of a state, where there will be 





eousness, and power. ‘All things that 
the Father hath are mine.’ ‘ Whatsoev- 
er ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.’ 
These truths open to us a wide and glo- 


designs to do with him ; for Jesus gave 


forth.—pP. N. 





Character of Cromwell. 
; . The new edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
rious field for expectation. We see what | sanica, pays the following tribute to the charac- 
God can do with man ; indeed, what he |ter of Oliver Cromwell: 
We shall not here attempt any defense of 


himself and his works as evidence that the 
kingdom of heaven wasat hand. He did 
this to John the Baptist, saying, as it 
were, ‘ fhis is a sample of that kingdom, 
of that reign; straitened, indeed, and 
circumscribed by the density of unbelief, 
and yet a bright and hopeful sign that 
man by the indwelling of God shall put 
his foot upon all the evils that make sad 
and desolate the earthly garden ef God.’ 
‘Go and tell John,’ said he, ‘ what you 
And this could not have 
been for a mere arbitrary sign, an evi- 
dence of power only, but as the legiti- 
mate fruit of submission to God—the 
smile that beamed upon the earth when 
the incense of the obedience of faith rose 
up to him. All Christ’s intercourse with 
men encourages the hope that that power 
was not to be confined in its manifesta- 
tions, to his person, or to that age. 
en greater works than his were promised 
to those that believed, ‘ because,’ said he, 
‘I go to the Father.’ 

It is not for man to say to God what 
he shall do, but it is fer him to humble 
himself and become obedient, so that God 
can use him for the manifestation of his 
mercy ; to become pliant in his hands, 
and full of large expectations of abun- 
dant good.—H, N. L, 





The Fruits of the Spirit. 


Said our Savior—‘ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.’ In- 
quiring what are the fruits by which we 
glorify God, we refer to the fruits of the 
Spirit, as Paul enumerates them in his 
epistle to the Galatians. 
the spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness.’ If we attempt 
to analyze these qualities, we observe, 
that they all pertain to the heart and 
spirit ;—there is no allusion to outgoing 
good works, or legal duties. If we love, 
or are beloved, there must be something 
lovely to call forth that emotion. We 
know that love improves and refines the 
whole character, and is at the same time 
a source of the most perfect happiness 
The more we enjoy of 
this fruit, the more God is glorified, and 
the more he rejoices in the fruit of his 
labors. Have we joy ? There must be oc- 


‘The fruits of 


and enjoyment. 


Cromwell. ‘In speaking,’ said Milton, ‘ of 
such a man, who has merited so well of his 
country, I should do nothing if I only excul- 
pated him from crimes; since it so nearly 
concerns tiie country and myself, who am so 
closely implicated in the same disgrace, to 
evince to all nations, and as far as I can, to 
all ages, the excellence of his character, and 
the splendor of his renown.’ After Milton, 
and Macaulay, and Carlyle, it becomes a dif- 
ficult task to speak on the subject. Let us, 
however, as briefly as possible review the life 
of Cromwell. In its first obscure period, in- 
cluding two-thirds of his life, he is a plain 
English farmer, distinguished only by his home- 
ly English virtues, his strong common sense 
and independence, his earnest piety, his for- 
wardness in all good works. At home, he is 
strict, yet tender, full of soft sympathies and 
playful kindness. He enters the British par- 
liament, recommended by little political skill 
or influence, still less by any oratorical attain- 
ments, but by his thorough practical force and 
earnestness, he approves himself as a man ‘to 
sit well to the mark.’ In the next stage of 
his life, he is an extempore soldier, who, hay- 
ing learned to govern himself, proves his fitness 
to be a leader to others. He inspires his men 
with his own spirit, fights with the enthusiasm 
of one who believes, and passes on from victory 
to victory. When justice requires it, he can 
be as inexorable as death; but he has an affec- 
tionate pity for distress, aad a patient tolerance 
for honest doubt or misguided sincerity, As 
his sphere widens, his powers are developed ; 
he displays a faculty equal to the greatest 
affairs and the darkest emergencies, till all 
men come to rely on the strength of his arm, 
and the wisdom of his counsel. With a soul- 
pervadiug belief in things unseen, ever alike 
in public and in private, in the shock of battle 
and the heat of debate, speaking and feeling 
as aman under the eye of God,and an in- 
strument in His hands, he unites a clear and 
prompt intelligence that finds difficult vent in 
words, but cuts decisively through the subtlest 
entanglements, and a vigor of will that takes 
up the most appalling difficulties with an iron 
grasp, scatters doubt and opposition to the 
winds, and establishes order on the basis of 
fact. He has no theories about government, 
but he knows in all circumstances what suits 
the time, and he dares to realize it. A king 
governs ill and obstructs the growth of Eng- 
land’s true life; he helps to dethrone him, and 
sets up a republic. The republic proves itself 
unfit for the national requirements, and its 
leaders talk when they ought to act; he takes 
the work into his own hands, trampling upon 
law, resolute only that England shall in some 
true sense accomplish her destiny. And now 
he is visibly, as he had long been virtually, the 
head of the nation. 

He has disappointed every party, not by 
deceiving them, but by being more wise to 
recognize the true state of things, and the true 
conditions of national well-being. He has 





men who cannot see with his eyes, and think 
their duty consists not in aiding but in oppos- 
ing him. He has alienated the affections of 
old comrades, who cling to their loved theories, 
while he is striving only to put whatever was 
good in these theories into practice. His su- 
perior mind, ever growing, has opened into a 
wider circle of thoughts out of the mist and 
storm of revolution. Experience has taught 
him mauy things which are hard to conmuni- 
cate in words, but which he struggles to convert 
into facts. Elevated into supremacy, regal 
save only in name, he still preserves the plain 
simplicity of his former life. Armed with 
more than regal power, he limits himself within 
the strict bounds of necessity. He is not 
elated by power, for it is not strange to him. 
At home upon a throne, he cares little for the 
outward shows of royalty, except so far as they 
involve the nation’s honor, or conduce to its 
security. Too great to be jealous or vindictive 
for himself, he is swift and stern in crushing 
the enemies of public tranquillity. He is truly 
a terror to evil-doers, a praise and protection 
to them that do well. He fosters learning, 
though himself not learned, and a companion 
of men to whom learning is profanity. ‘If 
there wasa manin England who excelled in 
any faculty or science, the Protector would 
find him out, and reward him according to his 
merit.’ The head of Puritanism, of a cause 
now triumphant, he is so little of a ‘ fanatic,’ 
that he tolerates all sects, so long as they 
meddle not to disturb the State—he can toler- 
ate everything but willful wrong-doing. His 
large and healthy spirit is bound by no party 
sympathies—his heart yearns toward all good 
men of whatever name. At an era when tole- 
ration is still looked upon as foolish in politics 
and criminal in religion, he stands out in glori- 
ous prominence as the earnest advocate of the 
rights of conscience, and proclaims all men 
answerable to God alone for their faith. Po- 
pery and Prelacy he proscribes, on grounds 
political rather than religious ; to the adherents 
of both he shows private license; under his 
rule men no longer suffer at the stake or the 
Ee So far do his thoughts reach beyond 

is age, that he desires, and earnestly attempts, 
to extend the rights of citizenship to the out- 
cast and persecuted Jews. Himself the great- 
est—‘ the most English of Englishmen’—he is 
determined that England shall be the greatest 
of states. He encourages trade, he plants 
colonies, he makes wise peace with whom he 
will, or wages just and successful war. All 
Europe trembles at his voice, and the flag of 
England now and henceforth waves triumphant 
over every sea. In fine, considering the com- 
parative position of Britain in the times that 
preceded and followed him, the circumstances 
of his life, and the difficulties with which he 
had to contend, making all allowance for his 
errors and failings, he is a man for all ages to 
admire, for all Britons to honor in proud and 
loving remembrance. No royal name, at least 
since Alfred’s, is more worthy of our venera- 
tion, than that of the ‘Usurper,’ Oliver 
Cromwell. 





A Sporting Association. 


The Utica Herald chronicles the departure of 
several sporting gentlemen for the well-known ‘John 
Brown Tract’ in the northern part of the State.— 
They have gone out fora regular campaign. The 
Herald gives the following particulars of the ‘ John 
Brown Tract Association :’ 

As the ‘Brown Tract Association’ has become an 
institution of the country, it will be a matter of 
interest to give some little detail of its strength 
and objects. It numbers at present forty-nine 
members, embracing the most scientific sportsmen 
of the state, who go twice a year into the wilderness 
to draw revenue from the forests, lakes and streams. 
Their preparations and outfit require both time and 
system, and the whole plan of organization has been 
reduced, in this respect to a perfect model of perfec- 
tion. 

Happening in at the room of a member the other 
day, we took note of his outfit for the occasion. It 
consisted of a blanket, overcoat, three pairs pants, 
four pairs stockings, three pairs drawers, two vests, 
Kossuth hat, straw hat, rubber cap, glazed cap, 
Mosquito cap, three red shirts, knit shirt, hunting 
shirt, check shirt, two towels, needles, thread, nails, 
handkerchiefs, cravats, common fishing coat, black 
coat, boots, wading boots, slippers, fish-pole, troll- 
ing lines, speckled trout line, castile soap, bait-box, 
worms, dozen hooks and snoods, cloth gloves, fly, 
medicine flask, cup, knife and fork, spoons, fish bas- 
ket, buckskin gloves, cigars, pocket vulgarly 
called ‘pistol.’ 

Each member has a similar outfit for his individual 
comfort and use; but their general commissariat is 
supplied long before, and provisions are now on the 
ground for amonth’s rations, In their sporting ar- 
rangement the Association is divided into six parties, 
with as many separate camps, and each party has a 
chosen leader, with strict police arrangement, and 
rigid subordination to piscatorial rules. Nothing 
but purely scientific —_ is allowed, and if by 
chance a member should take a pickerel while troll- 
ing for trout, he would be liable to expulsion. — 

The party left in high spirits, confident of giving 
good account of themselves when they emerge from 
the North Woods. Wishing them lots of sport and 
miraculous escape from ‘black flies,’ we shall wait 
patiently for a promised letter or two, giving an ac- 














éiibmission to the Father. And he main- 


casion for it, and it is presented to us in 


converted into enemies many sincere and able 


count of the rare fun in store for the expedition. 
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